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CHRISTINE A. BUTLER 


Letter from 
the Director 

With the magnolia trees in the Fifth Avenue 
Garden in full bloom and our resident ducks 
once again nesting in the Seventieth Street 
Garden, spring has arrived in New York. As we 
enter this season long associated with renewal 
and fresh opportunities, it gives me great pleasure 
to announce the recent election of two new members to The Frick Collections Board of 
Trustees, John P. Birkelund and Stephen A. Schwarzman. 

Mr. Birkelund is a dedicated supporter of the arts and humanities, currently serving on 
several boards, including those of Brown University and the New York Public Library, where 
he chairs its finance committee. He is also a founding member of the Frick’s Director’s 
Circle. Mr. Schwarzman was recently appointed Chairman of the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts in Washington, D.C. He serves on the boards of numerous cultural 
institutions, including the New York Public Library, the New York City Ballet, and the Film 
Society of Lincoln Center. 

We are delighted to welcome these distinguished colleagues to our Board of Trustees, 
knowing that both the Collection and the Library will benefit greatly from their experience 
and commitment to the cultural life of New York City. Each offers a unique perspective and 
a record of accomplishment that will serve us well as we continue to build for the future 
while preserving the founder’s legacy. 

Stepping down as chairman of the Council of The Frick Collection is Nicholas H. J. Hall, 
to whom we are grateful for his four years of dedicated service. Ascending to the chairman¬ 
ship is Mark Brady, who has been a generous and creative member of the Council since its 
inception in the early 1990s. While the Council’s principal fundraising project is the Autumn 
Dinner, under Mr. Brady’s leadership, it also has taken on the benefit preview opening of the 
International Fine Art Fair, one of the art world’s most prestigious assemblages of paintings, 
drawings, sculpture, and decorative arts. Proceeds from the evening will benefit the Frick’s 
special exhibitions program, which complements and amplifies the institution’s permanent 
holdings through loans, educational programs, and scholarly publications. Organizing the 
benefit committee for the evening preview has been a joint project of the Board, Council, 
and Young Fellows Steering Committee, and I would like to thank their members for the 
exceptional job they have done. Many of you already have given generously toward this 
event, and we look forward to seeing you on May 12 at the opening party. 

Beginning May 10, visitors will have an opportunity to see Gardens of Eternal Spring: 
Two Newly Conserved Mughal Carpets. These extremely rare seventeenth-century Indian 
carpets will be displayed for the first time after nearly four years of extensive conservation. 
Our summer t": 1 iV +; / > ~‘ Frftr. Crllot to r -euze: French Drawings from Weimar , will present 
a selection of approximately seventy sheets from Germany’s Schlossmuseum and the 
Goethe-Nationalmuseum, many of which were once in the private collection of the 
renowned poet, novelist, playwright, and philosopher Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. With 
drawings by such artists as Boucher, Claude, Le Brun, and Watteau, the exhibition promises 
to be beautiful and should not be missed. 

We hope to see you at these exhibitions or at one of our summer lectures or concerts. Indeed, 
there are many reasons to visit the Frick before summer is upon us. 



Anne L. Poulet 
Director 
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UPCOMING INSTALLATION 


Gardens of Eternal Spring: 

Two Newly Conserved Mughal Carpets 


May 10 through August 14, 2005 

R eturning from a trip to Kashmir in 
1620, the Mughal emperor Jahangir 
described the meadows of northern India as 
“gardens of eternal spring,” where “the red 
rose, the violet, and the narcissus grow 
[along with] all kinds of flowers and all 
sorts of sweet-scented herbs, more than 
can be calculated.” The emperor’s personal 
appreciation of the flora of the region per¬ 
fectly encapsulates the Indian sensibility 
of the time. Seventeenth-century India saw 
the construction of water gardens and 
pavilions, and flowers and trees became one 
of the main features not only of architecture, 
but also in miniature painting, decorative 
reliefs, silk, precious textiles, and carpets. 

Beginning May 10, visitors to The Frick 
Collection will have an opportunity to 
see two of the finest surviving examples 
of the carpet weaver’s art, both featuring 
the botanical specimens that were so 
prized by the rulers of the Mughal empire. 
Displayed in the Oval Room through 
August 14, the recently conserved carpets 
are extremely rare and are among the 
highlights of the Collection. 

India was the heart of a great Islamic 
empire under the Mughals, who reigned 
there from 1526 to 1858. This remarkable 
dynasty and its court supported a vigorous 
cultural life comparable to those flourishing 

right: 

Unknown artist, A Pile-Carpet Loom at Hunsur (South 
India, Mysore), 1850, pen and ink and watercolor on 
paper, British Library, London 

opposite page: 

Carpet with Tree Pattern, northern India, reign 
of Shah Jahan, c. 1650, silk and pashmina, 

The Frick Collection 


in Isfahan under the Safavid shahs and the 
Ottoman sultans in Istanbul. The patronage 
of the Mughal emperors had a significant 
impact on the development of architecture, 
painting, and a variety of other arts, includ¬ 
ing carpet weaving. 

Long imported from Persia, carpets 
began being woven in India during the 
reign of the emperor Akbar (1556-1605). 
Production reached a climax under Shah 
Jahan (1628-1658), the emperor responsible 
for building the Taj Mahal, and a distinc¬ 
tive style depicting trees and flowers in 
naturalistic forms has become particularly 
associated with his reign. Owing to their 
constant use for hundreds of years in 
palaces and mosques, few of these incred¬ 
ibly luxurious objects have survived: at 
present only about five hundred carpets can 
be linked to Mughal imperial patronage. 
The Frick Collection is therefore extremely 


fortunate to own two of these rugs. 

Henry Clay Frick began buying carpets 
in the 1890s, mainly focusing on Persian 
examples. In May 1918, he bought the two 
Indian carpets soon to be on view from the 
dealer Joseph Duveen: the large one (right) 
for $39,050 and the smaller one (page 5) for 
$19,000. Both were acquired as household 
furnishings, intended for the Library and 
the Enamels Room at 1 East Seventieth 
Street. Although the larger of the two 
carpets is the most expensive rug ever 
bought by Frick, its price was low when 
compared to the $48,000 he spent on two 
Chinese vases, the $150,000 he paid for 
Laurana’s Bust of a Lady , and the $300,000 
he paid for Gainsborough’s portrait of 
Mrs. Peter William Baker, all purchased 
from Duveen at the same time. 

Mughal carpets present astonishingly 
high standards of quality in terms of 
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UPCOMING INSTALLATION 


technique and materials used. Both rugs 
in The Frick Collection, like most Indian 
carpets, were woven on upright looms using 
silk threads for the warp and weft (page 2). 
The pile was made from the precious wool 
of Himalayan mountain goats, collected 
from the animals’ underbelly or—for even 
better quality—from wool that the goats 
had shed by rubbing against thorny bushes. 
This type of material, known at the time 
as aslitus, was produced in Tibet and 
imported to India through Kashmir. It was 
generally known in the West as cashmere 
and, more recently, as pashmina. The rich 
crimson dye used for Indian carpets (which 
makes them instantly recognizable) was also 
a rare and costly product. The color, lac, 
was extracted from the female kerr, a scaled 
insect that lives in trees in India, Cambodia, 
Thailand, and Sumatra; it was so valued in 
India that for long periods its exportation 
was prohibited. 

The larger rug, which is decorated 
with rows of trees, was probably produced 
during the first half of the seventeenth 
century at the royal factory in Lahore, one 
of India’s main cities for carpet production, 
and sent as a gift to the tomb mosque of 
Sheikh Safi in Ardabil in Persia by Shah 
Jahan himself. Duveen bought the smaller 
carpet—decorated with depictions of long¬ 
stemmed flowers of different varieties—from 
Baron Maurice de Rothschild. (It is hoped 
that current research will reveal more about 
its earlier history.) 

Interestingly, both carpets are in a 
fragmentary state and are only a fraction 
of their original size. One of the dealers 
from Robinson & Co., the London firm 


that imported the larger rug from India, 
recorded that when the “consignment 
reached the warehouse . . . this piece was 
little more than a collection of tatters, from 
which, possibly upon its departure from 
the mosque, or upon the route, preda¬ 
tory but worshipful Mussulmans had cut 
scraps for their own edification and spir¬ 
itual benefit.” During restoration in the 
nineteenth century, damaged areas of both 
carpets were filled with embroidery imitat¬ 
ing the original pattern of the rug, and a 
fringe was added around the edges. (Smaller 
fragments from the Ardabil carpet—from 
which the larger Frick carpet was assem¬ 
bled—still survive in various museums, 
including The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York and the Textile Museum 
in Washington, D.C. The Frick’s portion 
appears to be the largest existing fragment 
of the original carpet.) 

The carpets’ recent treatment was under¬ 
taken by preeminent textile conservator 
Nobuko Kajitani, who, over a period of 
nearly four years, painstakingly returned 
the rugs to their original splendor. First she 
removed the nineteenth-century embroi¬ 
dery and fringe, then—keeping in mind 
the compositions of the original carpets as 
well as their present fragmentary state— 
Ms. Kajitani rearranged the fragments to 
present both rugs in a form that is more 
faithful to the way they would have appeared 
in the mid-seventeenth century. For the first 
time, the carpets will be exhibited as works 
of art in their own right. 

The Frick carpets represent the height of 
luxury in imperial Indian rug design and are 
clearly the work of extremely accomplished 
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THIS page: 

(Top) Textile conservator Nobuko Kajitani at work. 
Restoration of both carpets took nearly four years. 
(Middle) Ms. Kajitani carefully positions a fragment 
before hand stitching it in place to a fabric support. 
(Bottom) A detail from Carpet with Tree Pattern 

opposite page: 

Carpet with Floral Pattern , northern India, reign 
of Shah Jahan, c. 1650, silk and pashmina, 

The Frick Collection 
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artists. Against the crimson background, 
different plants emerge to create the impres¬ 
sion of a lavish garden. On the larger carpet, 
tall cypresses alternate with trees in blos¬ 
som. Red and white lilies, poppies, prim¬ 
roses, lotus flowers, tulips, carnations, and 
roses are depicted on both carpets with the 
precision of a botanical treatise, while other 
plants appear more fanciful and decorative, 
creating not only an imaginary garden but 
also simulating a floor strewn with flowers. 
The representation of the Indian flora 
on these carpets can be compared in its 
freshness and visual sagacity to images of 
flowers in other great masterworks such as 
Japanese screens and Chinese vases, medi¬ 
eval millefleurs tapestries, the Renaissance 
meadows of Fra Angelico and Leonardo, 
or even the pulsating creations of Post- 
impressionist painters like van Gogh. Both 
carpets were intended to provide a sump¬ 
tuous visual display and to communicate 
through art the beauties of the natural 
world. As the carpet expert John Kimberly 
Mumford wrote in 1910 when referring to 
the larger Frick rug, “the motive and sugges¬ 
tion of the carpet is life: vigorous, beautiful, 
sacred, and perpetual.”— Xavier F Salomon , 
Andrew W. Mellon Curatorial Fellow 


The conservation and presentation of 
Gardens of Eternal Spring: Two Newly 
Conserved Mughal Carpets has been 
generously supported by The Ahmanson 
Foundation, The Helen Clay Frick Foun¬ 
dation, and the Fellows of The Frick 
Collection. 
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From Callot to Greuze: 

French Drawings from Weimar 


June 1 through August 7, 2005 

T he renowned poet, novelist, and play¬ 
wright Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
(1749-1832) was also a voracious collector 
of prints and drawings. In his role as privy 
councilor to Grand Duke Carl August of 
Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, Goethe was respon¬ 
sible for encouraging the Crown to establish 
an encyclopedic collection of prints and 
drawings that would survey the history of 
European art and provide aspiring artists 
with models and examples. As early as 
1809, a public gallery was established in 
the duke’s residence, with rooms set aside 
for the display of drawings. Long after 
Goethe’s death, members of the house of 
Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach continued to add 
drawings to the royal collection, which today 
numbers some thirty thousand works and 
forms the core of the Schlossmuseum. In 
1885 Goethe’s collection (along with his 
house and its contents) was bequeathed 
by his grandson to the state, becoming 
the Goethe-Nationalmuseum, which holds 
more than two thousand sheets. 

Although Goethe never visited Paris, he 
was a passionate Francophile; an early 
enthusiast of Diderot’s art criticism, he 
particularly admired the “new energy under 
[Jacques-Louis] David.” Through agents in 
Paris and, above all, the Leipzig dealer 

ABOVE right: 

Claude Gellee, called Claude Lorrain (1604/5-1682), 

The Reconciliation of Cephalus and Procris in the 
Presence of Diana, 1645, brush and brown ink, 
brown and gray wash, and gouache on blue paper, 
Goethe-Nationalmuseum, Weimar, Germany 

right: 

Jacques Callot (1592-1635), Louis XIII and Cardinal 
Richelieu at the Siege of the lie de Re, 1628-31, black chalk 
and brown wash on cream paper, Schlossmuseum, 
Weimar, Germany 


Carl Gustav Boerner, Goethe was able 
to acquire seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century French drawings at relatively low 
prices; records show that he continued to 
make purchases at auction until well into 
his seventies. 

The exhibition and its accompanying 
catalogue constitute the most complete 
assessment to date of Weimar’s seventeenth- 


and eighteenth-century French drawings. 
Many sheets are exhibited and published for 
the first time, some with new attributions. 
In addition to the 107 fully catalogued 
works—of which approximately 70 will be 
shown at the Frick—the publication also 
provides an illustrated inventory of all 
the French drawings in Weimar, including 
copies and anonymous works. 
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right: 


Antoine Watteau (1684-1721), Two Dancers, a Man 
and a Woman, 1716-17, black, red, and white chalks 
on cream paper, Goethe-Nationalmuseum 


Claude Lorrain is represented in the 
exhibition by three sheets, the most beauti¬ 
ful of which, The Reconciliation ofCephalus 
and Procris (page 6, top), shows the doomed 
lovers in a majestic landscape, reunited 
by the goddess Diana. At left, Procris, 
the virtuous wife, presents her husband 
with gifts from the goddess of the hunt; 
viewers familiar with Ovids tale would have 
known that the spear held upright by the 
young attendant will eventually cause her 
death. Even more than the dignified pre¬ 
sentation of such mythological scenes, it is 
the luminosity and nobility of Claude’s 
atmospheric landscapes that appealed 
to Goethe and his contemporaries. For 
them, Claude was the “poet of an idyllic 
Arcadian antiquity.” 

An exceptionally beautiful and impor¬ 
tant sheet by the Lorrain master Jacques 
Callot (page 6, bottom) is one of several 
preparatory compositions for the mon¬ 
umental engraving Cardinal Richelieu at 
the Siege of the lie de Re, commemorating 
Louis XIII’s conquest of the port city of 
La Rochelle in 1628. Cardinal Richelieu, who 
had initiated this project (for which Callot 
received payment in diamonds and rubies) 
is shown mounted on his horse, baton in 
hand. Clad in his biretta and cape, Richelieu 
appears to be receiving orders from his 
young monarch, the twenty-seven-year-old 
Louis XIII. In the background, the French 
troops hasten to their boats in preparation 
for the attack on the island. In the finished 
engraving, where this grouping appears at 
the lower left-hand corner of the composi¬ 
tion, Richelieu would be replaced by Gaston 
d’Orleans, the king’s younger brother and an 



avowed enemy of the cardinal. D’Orleans, 
who lived in Nancy while the copperplate 
was in the final stage of completion and 
took drawing lessons from Callot, evidently 
prevailed upon the printmaker to remove 
his rival from the scene. 

The most beautiful sheet that Goethe 
acquired is Watteau’s Two Dancers, a Man 
and a Woman (above), studies in the artist’s 
distinctive trois-crayons technique that date 
from around 1717. The figure of the woman 
was used for the heroine of Watteau’s Fetes 
venitiennes of 1718-19, now in the collec¬ 
tion of the National Gallery of Scotland, 
Edinburgh. Her bearded companion cannot 
be associated with a figure in any known 
painting by the artist. This is quite consistent 
with Watteau’s method of sketching figures 
from life (often in costumes that he himself 
provided) and keeping them as a repository 


of images with which to populate his fetes 
galantes. Conceived independently and 
without a composition in mind, these two 
studies nonetheless cohere to create an 
image of considerable refinement: the eva¬ 
nescent dancers, each fully absorbed in 
their courtly duet, respond by gesture and 
expression to partners we see only in our 
imagination. 

Compositional studies, figure studies, 
and landscapes predominate in Weimar’s 
collection of eighteenth-century drawings, 
but Jean-Marc Nattier’s Madame de 
Marsollier and Her Daughter (page 8) is 
a rare example of a highly finished por¬ 
trait drawing, made by the artist perhaps to 
commemorate one of his most successful 
commissions. Nattier had painted the por¬ 
trait of the beautiful and socially ambi¬ 
tious wife of a wealthy silk merchant and 
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her daughter in 1749 and exhibited it at 
the Salon of 1750 (the painting is today 
in The Metropolitan Museum of Art). 
Marsollier had Nattier present her at the 
conclusion of an elaborate toilette: she is 
seated at her dressing table with a mir¬ 
ror and fashionable accessories, having just 
applied rouge to her cheeks. The draw¬ 
ing was executed in 1757, the year after 
Marsollier’s death, and it seems to have 
been kept by the artist, in whose collection 
it was shown framed and glazed, perhaps 
to encourage similar commissions. 

Despite Goethe’s interest in neoclas¬ 
sicism, the collections at Weimar are far 
stronger in drawings by Boucher, Natoire, 
and Vanloo: artists of an earlier generation, 
born around 1700, who created the rococo. 
Most impressive of these is Bouchers Triton 
Holding a Stoup in His Hands (above), a 
vigorous nude study done in preparation 
for his masterpiece The Setting of the Sun, 
which was made, along with its compan¬ 
ion, The Rising of the Sun (both in The 
Wallace Collection, London), for Madame 
de Pompadour in 1752-53. Boucher’s ardent 
triton is one of the minor sea deities who 
attended Tethys, goddess of the ocean, to 
whom Apollo returned every night. The 
drawing is a perfect example of the acade- 
mie —a nude study after the male model— 
the cornerstone of the academy’s training 
that gave the French institution its name. 
Boucher never tired of this exercise: here 
it serves as the blueprint for one of the 
ancillary figures in his composition, and 
he invests it with extraordinary energy and 
elan. Although it is unlikely that this draw¬ 
ing entered the collections during Goethe’s 


lifetime, we know that drawings by (or 
attributed to) Boucher were being used 
as models in the drawing school that was 
established in Weimar in 1774. Indeed, it 
was primarily as tools for training young 
artists that such sheets may have com¬ 
mended themselves to Goethe and his circle. 
—Colin B. Bailey, Chief Curator 


From Callot to Greuze is co-organized with 
the Schlossmuseum, Weimar. Presentation 
of the exhibition in New York is made pos¬ 
sible, in part, through the generous support 
of The Christian Humann Foundation, The 
Florence Gould Foundation, and The Helen 
Clay Frick Foundation. Additional support 
has been provided by the Fellows of The 
Frick Collection. 

The exhibition is accompanied by an 
illustrated catalogue, published by G+H 
Verlag, available in the Museum Shop. 


above: 

Francois Boucher (1703-1770), A Triton Holding a 
Stoup in His Hands, 1752, black and white chalk on 
cream paper, Schlossmuseum 

below: 

Jean-Marc Nattier (1685-1766), Madame de Marsollier 
and Her Daughter, 1757, black and white chalk on 
brown paper, Schlossmuseum 
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Goya Promenade: 

Travel with the Frick to Madrid and Bordeaux 


November 8 through 15, 2005 

M embers of The Frick Collection are 
invited to participate in an exclu¬ 
sive excursion to Madrid and Bordeaux 
to explore the sites that inspired the great 
eighteenth-century Spanish painter Fran¬ 
cisco de Goya. The weeklong trip offers 
travelers a unique opportunity to experience 
these European cities through the artist’s 
eyes and serves as a prelude to the February 
2006 exhibition Goyas Last Works, organized 
by Professor Jonathan Brown of the Institute 
of Fine Arts, New York University, and 
Frick curator Susan Grace Galassi. 

Goya Promenade was custom designed 
for The Frick Collection by ambassador 
Jose-Maria Ullrich y Rojas and his wife, 
Michele le Menestrel Ullrich. Every day 
is planned as an opportunity not only to 
see extraordinary art but also to meet 
members of the cultural world, from 
directors and curators of major museums 
to private collectors. 

Highlights in Madrid include visits to the 


famed Museo Nacional del Prado; the Real 
Academia de Bellas Artes de San Fernando, 
which houses thirteen paintings by Goya 
and a very large collection of his drawings 
and prints; the Museo Thyssen-Bornemisza; 
and the Hermitage of San Antonio de la 
Florida to see the newly restored fresco 
decorations painted by Goya in 1798 as well 
as the artist’s grave. 

After a day in Toledo and a visit to 
the Borbon castle El Aranjuez, the group 
will fly to Bordeaux, France, where, among 
other activities, participants will enjoy a 
walking tour of the beautifully preserved 
eighteenth-century city and visits to the 
Instituto Cervantes (formerly the Casa 
Goya, where the artist spent the last four 
months of his life), the Musee des Beaux- 
Arts, and the Musee des Arts Decoratifs. 

Throughout the trip, exclusive curator- 
led museum tours and talks, visits to 
private collections, and gourmet meals both 
at private homes and renowned restaurants 

©OFFICE DU TOURISME DE BORDEAUX / CRTA 
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will make for an unforgettable experience. 
Traveling with the group will be the Frick’s 
director, Anne L. Poulet, and curator Susan 
Grace Galassi. Local guides and architectural 
historians also will be on hand to discuss 
the historical and cultural significance of 
the featured sites. 

The tour price per person, based on 
double occupancy, is $7,500, which includes 
luxury hotel accommodations, most meals, 
airfare between Madrid and Bordeaux, 
entrance fees to sites and museums, plus 
exclusive receptions and special events at 
selected venues. Airfare from and to New 
York, insurance, and all personal expenses 
are not included. Single supplements are 
available. Goya Promenade, offered initially 
to members of the Director’s Circle, is 
limited to only twenty participants; please 
make your reservations as soon as possible. 
To receive additional information, please 
contact Mary Emerson at (212) 547-6870. 

above: 

Francisco de Goya (1746-1828), Bullfight, 1824, oil 
on canvas, The J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles. 

The painting will be included in the Frick’s 2006 
exhibition Goya’s Last Works. 

left: 

Bordeaux’s Pont de Pierre, one of the city’s most 
famous landmarks 
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COLLECTION NEWS 


Simone Martini’s Christ on the Cross 

on Loan from the Phillips Family Collection 



W orks by Duccio di Buoninsegna 
and Simone Martini, two of the 
founders of Sienese painting, are rare in 
American collections. In 1927, the Fricks 
Board of Trustees acquired Duccio’s 
Temptation of Christ on the Mountain, and 
now, thanks to a generous long-term loan 
by the Phillips Family Collection, visitors 
to The Frick Collection can experience this 
masterpiece along with Christ on the Cross 
between the Virgin and St. John, an exqui¬ 
site gold-ground painting by Simone and 
his assistants. 

Installed in the Enamels Room opposite 
Duccios Temptation, Christ on the Cross 
is a diminutive panel in the shape of a 
slender, pointed Gothic arch depicting the 
Crucifixion, witnessed by Christs mother, 
Mary (to the viewers left), and St. John 
the Evangelist. This arrangement recalls 
the Byzantine iconography known as the 
Deesis, a Greek term referring to Mary 
and John being the first to witness Christ’s 
suffering. In addition to its theme, the 
painting’s small format, bright colors, and 
gold background demonstrate the influ¬ 
ence of Byzantine icons on Simone and his 
contemporaries. The small scale also sug¬ 
gests that, like icons, this painting was used 
in private devotion, either by itself or as 
part of a diptych. 

Simone has imbued this seemingly 
simple picture with profound symbolism. 
Christ’s cross is depicted as an actual tree, 
an allusion to the Tree of Knowledge in 
the Garden of Eden, the source of the 
forbidden fruit that caused man’s fall 
from grace. It also symbolizes the Tree of 
Life, traditionally believed to be the source 


of the wood used to build Christ’s 
cross. Another emblem of death and 
salvation is the skull at the foot of 
the cross. The Crucifixion took 
place at Golgotha, or “place of the 
skull,” which was also believed 
to be the site of Adam’s grave. 

Here, the flowing rivulets of 
Christ’s blood spill onto the 
skull, a metaphor for the Chris¬ 
tian belief that the blood of 
Christ conquers mortality. The 
symbols of the tree and skull 
thus point to Christ as the “new 
Adam,” the sinless man sent to 
atone for mankind’s sin. The 
body of Christ is turned toward 
Mary, who is Christ’s redemp¬ 
tive counterpart, the “new Eve.” 

A Christian viewer living in 
fourteenth-century Italy would 
have immediately understood 
the significance of this imagery. 

The poses and expressions of 
Mary and John underscore the 
painting’s religious meaning. 

Mary’s tall, elegant silhouette 
leads the viewer’s eye upward to 
Christ. She looks up toward 
him, her brow furrowed in 
anguish and her hands clasped 
in grief. John, by contrast, is a 
shorter, more columnar figure. 

His gaze is directed not at Christ but toward 
the bloodstained skull. John clutches a 
book, an attribute that is rare in Italian 
Crucifixion scenes of the period. The 
inclusion of the book foreshadows John’s 
description in his Gospel of Christ as the 


word of God “made flesh.” Both John’s 
contemplative expression and the presence 
of the book represent his intellectual 
response to this event. As portrayed in this 
painting, the distinct reactions of Mary and 
John recall classical rhetorical strategies and 
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theories of memory that were revived in the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance. According 
to these, a memorable story appealed to 
two parts of the soul: the emotions and 
the intellect, represented here by the grief- 
stricken reaction of Mary and by John’s 
more reflective response to Christ’s death. 
This inventive approach to a well-known 
theme is characteristic of Simone’s work. 

Born around 1284, Simone was influ¬ 
enced by both the elegant narrative style 
of Duccio and the Florentine naturalism 
exemplified by Cimabue. Early in his career 
he focused on large-scale public commis¬ 
sions in fresco and painted altarpieces 
such as his famous Annunciation, now in 
the Uffizi Gallery in Florence. In the late 
1330s Simone moved to the papal capital 
at Avignon, France, where he produced 
small-scale private commissions for wealthy 
members of the papal court until his 
death in 1344. 

Both in Italy and in France, Simone was 
so sought after as a painter that he employed 
a number of highly skilled assistants, who 
often helped him complete his works. One 
of Simone’s most talented Italian followers 
(and possibly once one of his assistants) 
was Barna da Siena, whose Christ Bearing 
the Cross, with a Dominican Friar also was 
acquired by the Frick in 1927 and is on 
display in the Enamels Room. 

Christ on the Cross most likely dates from 
Simone’s Avignon period, as it is character¬ 
istic of the jewel-like devotional paintings 
created late in his career. It combines the 
grace and monumentality of his early style 
with the creative approach to symbolism in 
his mature works. Simone’s delicate mastery 


of line can be seen in the faces of Mary and 
John and in the sinuous, undulating ribbon 
of gold on their garments. His attention 
to decorative detail is also evident in the 
intricate punchwork tracing the edge of the 
panel and the outlines of the halos, as well 
as the harmonious and subtle palette, with 
touches of green punctuating the garments 
of both figures. While the painting’s innova¬ 
tive composition and elements of its sophis¬ 
ticated execution clearly indicate Simone’s 
hand, scholars are investigating the possible 
participation of Simone’s assistants in the 
completion of this work. 

Simone knew the humanist Petrarch 
well, and his late works—including Christ 
on the Cross —reflect the poetic and intel¬ 
lectual influence of his friend. In a sonnet 
dated to 1339, Petrarch lauded Simone’s 
ability to capture celestial beauty: 



But certainly my friend Simone must have 
been in Paradise . . . [for] The work was one 
of those that can be conceived only in Heaven, 
not here among us where the body veils 
the soul 

In Christ on the Cross, Simone presents a 
work that is grounded in earthly physicality 
yet alludes to the promise of a heavenly 
paradise. This exquisite panel thus invites 
viewers to experience firsthand the visionary 
and transcendent quality of Italian Renais¬ 
sance painting.— Holly Flora, Andrew W. 
Mellon Curatorial Fellow 

OPPOSITE page: 

Simone Martini (1284-1344) and assistants, Christ 
on the Cross between the Virgin and St. John , c. 1340, 
oil on panel, Phillips Family Collection 

below: 

Details of Mary and St. John the Evangelist 
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The Bowling Alley in 
the Frick Residence 


O ne of the reasons museum-goers 
love The Frick Collection is that 
many of its galleries retain the feeling of 
a private residence. Visitors to the former 
home of Henry Clay Frick and his family 
are fascinated by its history and curious 
about the original purpose of its various 
rooms. One frequently asked question is 
“Does the house really have a bowling 
alley?” The answer is, “yes.” 

By the second half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, bowling had become a craze among 
Americans of all classes. The “bowling 
saloon” was central to the social life of the 
large immigrant populations in urban areas, 
while it was not uncommon for the newly 
wealthy industrialists to enjoy bowling in 
private clubs, on the lawns of their country 
estates, or inside their city residences. 

The Fricks were very fond of games and 
leisure activities of all kinds, including 
horseback riding, golf, tennis, billiards, 
and bowling. Each of the Frick homes 
included specific areas designed for rec¬ 
reation: there was a childrens playhouse 
and bowling alley at Clayton, their home 
in Pittsburgh; a billiard room and “plunge 
pool” at Eagle Rock, their summer residence 
in Massachusetts; and a billiard room and 
a two-lane bowling alley at 1 East Seventieth 
Street in New York. 

Located in the sub-basement of the 
house, the billiard room and bowling alley 
were completed in 1916, two years after other 
portions of the house were finished and 
the family had moved in. The Brunswicke- 
Balke-Collender Company, a national bil¬ 
liard table and bowling alley manufacturer, 
installed two “No. 1 Up-to-date Bowling 


Alleys” made of pine and maple for $850. 
According to the 1914 estimate, these were 
“the very finest bowling alleys known to 
the alley builder’s art.” An estimate from 
1915 describes the billiard table purchased 
as “a very finely carved & veneered, full size 
American Billiard Table in Walnut, with 
removable cushions to convert it into a 
Pool Table.” It cost $1,750, a large sum of 
money at a time when the average American 
earned only twenty-two cents an hour. The 
furniture in the rooms was a mix of Jaco¬ 
bean, Chippendale, and William and Mary 
styles in mahogany and walnut, with blue 
velvet sofas, easy chairs, card tables, and a 
blue Axminster carpet. 

After Mr. Frick’s death in December 
1919, the bowling alley became part of 
the grand plan of his daughter, Helen 
Clay Frick, to establish an art reference 
library in his memory. By mid-1920, she 
had transformed the area to accommodate 
her collection of books and photographs; 
the alleys were covered and shelves were 
installed along the walls to house incom¬ 
ing materials, which she and her assistants 
were acquiring at a prodigious rate. Dur¬ 
ing this same period, the reappropriated 
spaces were used frequently for art history 
seminars conducted by Helen Clay Frick’s 
many acquaintances on the faculties of 
Columbia and New York universities. 

In 1924, the doors of the first permanent 
home of the Frick Art Reference Library 
opened to the public at 6 East Seventy- 
first Street. Helen Clay Frick continued to 
use the bowling alley and billiard room 
for library purposes—including storage, 
offices for the indexing staff, and the 



operation of a photo-mounting machine— 
until 1933, when construction began to 
convert the residence into a museum. 

The bowling alley and billiard room 
were restored in 1997. (They are not open to 
the public owing to limited fire exits.) While 
the bowling alley offers no indication that 
it was once the first home of the Frick Art 
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Reference Library, it did leave its mark on 
today’s Library: the Small Reading Room and 
adjoining conference room are paneled with 
the oak carvings that originally adorned its 
walls, a pleasant evocation of the early days 
of the Library and its founding.— Patricia 
Barnett, Andrew W. Mellon Librarian, and 
Sally Brazil, Archivist 





CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: 

The bowling alley as it appears today. 

In 1920, Helen Clay Frick founded the Frick Art 
Reference Library in the bowling alley. Although 
her burgeoning collection of books and photographs 
was moved into a more suitable location four years 
later, she continued using the space for Library 
purposes until 1933, when construction began to 
convert the residence into a museum. 

The scoreboard in the billiard room doubles as 
a storage cupboard for billiard balls. 

The ball return, which functions without the aid of 
electricity, was considered state-of-the-art when it 
was installed in 1916 and is still in working order. 
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Frick Supporters Enjoy Winter Events 

Director’s Circle Dinner and Young Fellows Ball 



D irector Anne Poulet hosted a special 
dinner on January 10 for members 
of the Director’s Circle, recently created 
to provide major unrestricted support 
for the Collection and the Library. Follow¬ 
ing cocktails in the Garden Court, which 
was decorated with stunning orchids from 
the greenhouse of Trustee Emily Frick and 
her husband, former Board President Henry 
Clay Frick II, guests adjourned to Mr. Fricks 
Library, where historian David Cannadine, 
author of a forthcoming biography of 
Andrew Mellon, spoke about the friend¬ 


ship between Mellon and Frick. Guests 
then were treated to a candlelight dinner in 
the mansion s Dining Room. 

On February 24, more than 650 guests 
attended the sixth annual Young Fellows 
Winter Ball, A Dance in the Golden Age. 
Partygoers arrived wearing fur, silk, velvet, 
and jewels inspired by The Frick Collec¬ 
tion’s seventeenth-century Old Master 
paintings. Many—including the event’s 
chairwomen—wore gowns by J. Mendel 
and jewelry by David Yurman, two of the 
event’s sponsors. First Republic Bank also 


provided support for the evening. 

The Garden Court was decorated with 
nearly a thousand tulips of various colors 
and varieties. While enjoying hors d’oeuvres 
and dancing, Young Fellows and their guests 
were entertained by a tableau vivant featur¬ 
ing costumed musicians who reenacted the 
look of portraits of the period. The evening 
raised more than $250,000 for the Frick’s 
education program. 

For information about these or future 
events that help support the Frick, please 
call Sarah Milestone at (212) 547-6873. 
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Director’s Circle Dinner: 1. Diane Allen Nixon and Director Anne L. Poulet 2. Members of the Director’s Circle sit down to dinner Young Fellows Winter Ball: 3. Honorary Chairmen 
Marina Rust Connor and Martha Loring 4. Tableau vivant 5. Gilles Mendel, Lauren Bush, and Petrina Khashoggi 6. Honorary Chairmen Nathalie Gerschel Kaplan, Marina Rust Connor, 
and Martha Loring with Chairmen Tinsley Mortimer and Lauren Davis 7. Holly Dunlap and Leslie Ternes 8. Lisa Airan 9. Juan and Marianna Sabater 10. Renee Rockefeller and Mara 
Shore with Honorary Chairmen Lauren du Pont and Nathalie Gerschel Kaplan 11. Muffy Potter Aston, Sybil and David Yurman, and Becca Cason Thrash 12. Paul Mateyunas and Mallory 
Mathison 13. Capera Ryan and Chairman Elisabeth Saint-Amand 
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SPRING / SUMMER CALENDAR 


Concerts, lectures, and special exhibitions 
are made possible through the generosity of 
the Fellows of The Frick Collection and 
other donors. To become a Fellow of The Frick 
Collection, please contact Mary Emerson 
at (212) 547-6870. 

Concerts 

Wednesday, July 13, at 5:45 

Ilya Gringolts, Russian violinist, in New 
York recital debut, and Itmar Golan, pianist: 
Mozart; Bartok; Schumann, Fantasiestucke 

Wednesday, August 10, at 5:45 

John-Efflam Bavouzet, pianist: Beethoven; 
Haydn; Ravel, Gaspard de la nuit 


New Procedure for 
Requesting Concert Tickets 

Owing to the increasing costs of 
producing the concert series, The 
Frick Collection is implementing 
a fee of $20 per ticket to help under¬ 
write expenses. Tickets now are 
available by telephone at (212) 547- 
0709, online at www.frick.org, and 
by mail. (Please direct mail requests 
to the Concert Department and 
enclose a check payable to The Frick 
Collection, along with a telephone 
number.) The program also can be 
heard in the Garden Court, where no 
tickets are required. Children under 
ten are not admitted. 

The Frick Collection is pleased to 
offer two splendid musical perfor¬ 
mances this summer and hopes that 
you will continue to join us for these 
truly unique events. 


Lectures 

Wednesday, May 11, at 6:00 

Gender, Devotion, and Storytelling: An 
Illustrated Manuscript of the Meditations 
on the Life of Christ 

Holly Flora, Andrew W. Mellon Curatorial 
Fellow, The Frick Collection 

Nuns were among the most important 
patrons for works of art in the early Italian 
Renaissance, as they used panel paintings, 
frescoes, and manuscripts to induce mys¬ 
tical experiences. This talk will focus on 
a fourteenth-century manuscript made for 
nuns living in Pisa (now in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris). Through almost two hun¬ 
dred images and its unique approach to 
anecdotal storytelling, this manuscript pro¬ 
moted a life of poverty, virginity, and medi¬ 
tation for its female monastic audience. 

Wednesday, June 1, at 6:00 

From Callot to Greuze: Discoveries and 
Attributions in Weimar 

Pierre Rosenberg, L’Academie franchise, Paris 

The Director Emeritus of the Louvre and 
the organizer of the Fricks summer exhibi¬ 
tion will discuss cataloguing and publishing 
the entire collection of Weimar’s seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century French drawings. 


Planned Giving 

The Frick Collection recognizes and honors 
individuals who provide critical support 
through bequests, charitable remainder trusts, 
or other planned-giving arrangements. 

It also is possible to give your residence to 
the Frick while continuing to live in it for as 
long as you like, at the same time receiving an 
immediate income tax deduction. 

For further information about Planned 
Giving, please contact Mary Emerson, Man¬ 
ager of Major Gifts, at (212) 547-6870. 


Mark Your Calendar 

Thursday, May 12, at 5:30 

Preview Opening of the 
International Fine Art Fair 

Seventh Regiment Armory 

Proceeds from the evening will benefit 
the Frick’s Special Exhibitions program, 
which complements and amplifies 
the institution’s permanent holdings 
through loans, educational programs, 
and scholarly publications. To purchase 
tickets, please call (212) 873-2955. 

Monday ; May 23, at 9:00 

Spring Party 

Fellows Event 


Museum Shop 


The Museum Shop offers a wide selection 
of scholarly and popular titles, stationery, 
prints, and special gift items related to the 
Frick’s exhibitions and collections. You can 
visit our shop during regular Collection hours 
or purchase items online at www.frick.org. 

Members receive a 10 percent discount on 
all shop purchases. 



From Callot to Greuze: 
Discoveries and 
Attributions in Weimar 

349 pages; 
paper $65.00 
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Friends 


Individual 

$60 fully tax deductible 

Non-Resident Friend 

$40 fully tax deductible (beyond 100 miles 
from New York City) 

Student $25 

fully tax deductible (must include copy 
of valid full-time ID) 

• Unlimited free admission for one 

• 10 percent discount at the Museum Shop 

• Subscription to the Frick Members’ Magazine 

• New members reception 

Dual 

$90 fully tax deductible 

(any two persons at the same address) 

All the above plus 

• Unlimited free admission for two 

Contributing Friend 
$200 all but $60 tax deductible 

All the above plus 

• Unlimited free admission for four 

• Invitation to Holiday Shopping Evening 

Supporting Friend 

$400 all but $90 tax deductible 

All the above plus 

• Reciprocal benefits at selected museums 

• Special tour of The Frick Collection and 
Frick Art Reference Library 

• Specially selected Frick exhibition catalogue 

• Acknowledgment in the Annual Report 

Sustaining Friend 

$600 all but $130 tax deductible 

All the above plus 

• Invitations to selected exhibition receptions 

Fellows 

Fellow 

$1,000 all but $340 tax deductible 

Non-Resident Fellow 

$800 all but $300 tax deductible (beyond 

100 miles from New York City) 

Young Fellow 

$500 all but $340 tax deductible 
(under age 39) 

All the benefits of a Sustaining Friend plus 

• Invitations to the Spring Party and all 
exhibition openings 

• Special Fellows events and openings 

• Advance reservation of concert tickets 


Pierre-Etienne-Theodore Rousseau (1812-1867), 
detail of The Village of Becquigny, c. 1857, oil on 
canvas, The Frick Collection 


The Frick Collection 
Membership Application 


EE Please renew my membership at the following level: 
EH I wish to join at the following level: 


EE Individual $60 
EE Non-Resident Friend $40 
EH Student $25 

□ Dual $90 

□ Contributing Friend $200 


EH Supporting Friend $400 
EH Sustaining Friend $600 
EH Fellow $1,000 
EH Non-Resident Fellow $800 

EH Young Fellow $500 
(under age 39) 


Mr./Ms./Mrs./Miss/Mr. and Mrs./Name 


Mr./Ms./Mrs./Miss/Mr. and Mrs./Second Name 


Address 


City State zip 


Daytime Phone Evening Phone 

EH I am particularly interested in the 
Library’s programs. 

EH This is a gift membership from: 


Mr./Ms./Mrs./Miss/Mr. and Mrs./Name 


Address 


City State zip 


Daytime Phone Evening Phone 

Enclosed is my payment of $_ 

Please make your check payable to 
The Frick Collection. 

EH Charge my 

E] VISA EH MasterCard EE American Express 


Account number 


Expiration date 

For additional membership information, please call 
the Membership Department at (212) 547-0707. 

Please detach and return with your payment to 

The Frick Collection 
Membership Department 
1 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 






















The Frick Collection 

1 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 to 6:00 Tuesday through 
Saturday; 1:00 to 6:00 Sundays; 
closed Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 

Adults, $12.00; $8.00 for seniors; 

$5.00 for students. Children under ten 
are not admitted, and those under 
sixteen must be accompanied by an adult. 

Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-8700 

Library Hours 

10:00 to 5:00 Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 to 1:00 Saturdays; closed 
Sundays, holiday weekends, Saturdays 
in June and July, and during the month 
of August 

The Library is open to all researchers 
free of charge. 

Membership 

For information regarding your mem¬ 
bership or to give a membership as a gift, 
please call the Membership Department 
at (212) 547-0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. For your con¬ 
venience, you may also purchase books, 
prints, and special gift items online at 
www.frick.org or by telephone at 
(212) 547-6848. Members always receive a 
10 percent discount on shop purchases. 
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Visit our website at www.frick.org. 













